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on the railways, and that substantial numbers of the community
hold posts in the Telegraphs, Customs, Post Office, Survey, and
Indian Medical departments. Very few members of the com-
munity appear to be employed in the provincial services, though
some of them find work in the education departments.
We were told that during the last two yea\*s tile proportion
of Anglo-Indians" employed on the railways has tended to fall,
while the number of Indian employees has increased. Improved
education and lower wages make the latter formidable com-
petitors. To take another example, in the Indian Telegraph
department (which up to 1878 was entirely stalled by Anglo-
Indians and domiciled Europeans), the percentage of such
employees is stated to have fallen from 66 per cent, in 1902 to
40 per cent, in 1928. In otlier departments the change is
equally marked. The reduction in the public employment of
Anglo-Indians may be partly explained by the inclusion of a
university degree among the qualifications required of a candidate
for a wide range of posts to which Anglo-Indians were formerly
admitted without it. But the real cause is to be found in the
working out of the policy of increasing Indianisation of the
services. Even though Anglo-Indians may be included in
schemes of Indianisation, the pressure from more powerful and
numerous Indian communities is such that there is an increasing
'danger of Anglo-Indians being squeezed out.
Anglo-Indian Prospects.
63. These anxieties found expression in Anglo-Indian deputa-
tions which visited England and waited upon successive
Secretaries of State in 1923 and 1925. The considered answer
contained in the Government of India's letter of September
1928, written after a close investigation of the facts, and after
much official consultation, shows clearly how difficult it would
be to provide the community with the assurances which it
seeks.
As regards the effect of Indianisation, it is clear that Anglo-
Indians are eligible for posts set aside for Indians. It is the
declared policy of the Government of India to do its best to give*
the various Indian communities a share in Government service,
and this policy is carried out by reserving one-third of the total
number of appointments in services administered by the Central
Government for qualified members of the minority communities.
But the Government of India has never been prepared to seb
aside any definite percentage of appointments for any particular
community; its policy has been restricted to securing that no
one community should obtain an undue preponderance, and the
distribution of reserved posts among other communities has been
a matter of discretion. Inasmuch as the Anglo-Indian com-
~~munity has in times past held an exceptionally large proportion
of positions in the central services, it is obvious that with the